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Medical Examiner Is Sleuth | 



By Malcolm N. Carter 

Associated Press 

.NEW YORK— Human liv- 
ers, hearts and limbs pre- 
served in jars with the yel- 
lowed labels of crimes com- 
mitted long ago. A human 
head emblamed in a murky 
pool . of formaldehyde. A 
century of violence cata- 
logued on wooden shelves. 

This is Dr. Milton Helpern’s 
museum. 

After 18 years as. the city’s 
chief medical examiner, he 
is still intrigued by death’s 
special signatures. Helpern 
lingers over the specimens 
he’s collected, pausing to 
study the curiosities of or- 
gans inside time-begrimed 
bottles. 

“Now here’s an interesting 
. . .” he’ll begin. 

The city’s third chief med- 
I ical examiner since coroners 
went the way of gas lights 
in 1918, Helpern is widely 
regarded as the nation’s 
foremost medical sleuth. He 
frequently is asked to testify 
I in trials across the country. 

: His testimony five years 

ago helped convict Dr. Carl 



Coppolino in a Florida court 
of the murder of his wife by 
a poison hitherto thought 
undectable in a body. 

Helpern’s findings were 
also critical in the man- 
slaughter and murder con- 
victions of Alice Crimmins, 
the cocktail waitress who 
killed her two young chil- 
dren in her Queens home. 

“Here I am and I don’t re- 
alize that I’ve gotten to the 
age that I am,” he reflected 
recently. “I’ve never been 
bored.” 

At 70, Dr. Helpern has the 
deceptive appearance of an 
avuncular country doctor. 
His large frame droops ever 
so slightly, and the doctor’s 
benevolent gaze through 
half-glasses belies his impa- 
tience with imperfection. 

Helpern directs a staff of 
15 doctors at his six-story 
building in the New York 
University Medical Center, 
plus five physicians who 
visit death sites on call. 

On a $2 million budget, he 
is charged with investigat- 
ing about a third of the 
deaths in the nation’s big- 
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. . . medical sleuth 

gest .city. He is responsible 
for determining the causes 
of about 31,000 sudden, sus- 
picious, obviously violent or 
unusual deaths each year. 

He and his staff perform 
8,000 autopsies a year, aver- 
aging nearly one every hour. 
Their job — that of foren- 



sic pathologist — is part de- 
tective and part physician. 
They are not so much inter- 
ested in who did it, but what 
did it. 

“The responsibility here is 
to determine the cause of 
death and to find the an- 
swer to questions that may 
arise later on,” Helpern: 
said. “We don’t work against : 
a suspect. We try to get as 
much information as we 
can.” ; 

The medical examiner’s 
investigation begins at the 
death scene, where he will 
take note of the body, posi- 
tion, look for unusual stains 
or discharges and study the- 
environment. j| 

Then he checks for out- ’ 
ward marks of violence, for 
a possibly hidden ; bullet 
entry wound. Finally, he ex- 
amines the organs and slices ; 
sections from parts of the: 
body for microscopic analy- 
sis. He uses blood and chem- 
ical tests of various tissues. 

Characterizing an autopsy 
as “an interpretive job,” . 
Helpern said, “it isn’t just 
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taking stock. You can over- 
look things very easily if 

you’re not careful.” 

A cardiac patient does not 
die necessarily from a heart 
attack, Helpern continued. The 
patient might have choked to 
death on a hunk of steak. 

“Everyone thinks that all a 
medical examiner has to do is 
an autopsy; we discover homi- 
cides in our work,” Helpern 
said, underscoring “discover.” 

“There are no perfect 
crimes. There are only un- 
trained and blundering inves- 
tigators, slipshod medical ex- 
aminers,” he added. 

One of his favorite examples 
of a discovered crime occurred 
some years ago around dinner 
time. Helpern had been sum- 
moned to a fleabag hotel, 
where a woman seemingly 
died of an overdose of nills 
from a vial on the bedstand. 

She was lying face up and 
apparently died in her sleep. 

But the chief medical exam- 
iner noticed two incriminating 
details: there were a few tiny 
hemorrhages in the whites of 
her eyes, plus a lipstick mark 
on the pillow. 

Had she been lying face 
down, the hemorrhages could 
have been normal. And had 
Helpern not seen her until the 
next morning, the body’s de- 
generative. changes would 
have made them meaningless. 

Helpern determined that 
she was smothered to death, 
and her estranged husband 
confessed later to the crime. 

In the Crimmins trials in 
1968 and last year, the chief 
medical examiner testified 
that four-year-old Alice Marie 
Crimmins had been strangled 
to death soon after eating and 
hours before her mother said 
she saw the children alive. 

“If a child were fed at 6:30 
or 7 p.m., would you expect to 
find that much food in her 
stomach at midnight?” Hel- 
pern was asked. 

“I would not,” he replied,, 
and Mrs. Crimmins was con- 
victed. . 

In the Coppolino trial, de- 
fense attorney F. Lee Bailey 
could not sway Helpern from 
his conclusion that the defend- 1 
ant killed his 32-year-old wife 
in 1965 "by injecting into her 
succinylocholine, a deadly 
drug that quickly splits into| 
its harmless components. 

As a result, Coppolino is be- 
hind bars. 

Helpern ‘.has been a medical 
examiner for 41 years. He and 



two other physicians wrote the 
enduring book on forensic 
pathology in 1937. He’s been 
president of four medical so- 
cieties and honored interna- 
tionally. 

Helpern had finished a 2- ! 
year residency at Bellevue 
Hospital in 1931, when the de - 1 
pression vyiped out his ex- ! 
pected job as a laboratory, 
-director. 

So he took and passed the 
civil service exam for assistant 
medical examiner. 

“I was interested, but I 
hadn’t been planning to be a 
medical examiner. It was con- 
venient,” he recalled. “Like 
everything else, you can be a 
hack or you can do it with a 
certain amount of interest.” 

Helpern’s day begins 
. about 9 a.m., when he and 
his wife, Beatrice, who 
works as his secretary with- 
out pay, arrive at the blue- 
tiled building on Manhat- 
tan’s First Avenue. 

In the lobby, they encoun- 



ter a string of polished alu- 
minum letters, chiding all 
who can translate the Latin: 
“Let conversations cease. 
Let laughter flee. This place 
is where death delights to 
help the living.” 

Greeted wherever he goes 
in the building with a “Hi, 
chief,” Helpern heads for 
his office and sits in a leath- 
erette rocking armchair to 
take care of correspondence 
and manage his organiza- 
tion. 

The “chief” sees the pap- 
erwork of his job as a neces- 
sary burden, but he visits 
the autopsy room several 
times a day. 

“You have to be available. 
You can’t run it on too tight 
a schedule. You have to 
have flexibility. You have to 
do what everyone else is 
doing and do it better. 

“You’re like an orchestra 
conductor. You’re not a box 
office manager — you have to 
be able to play the violin 
and the piano.” 

Helpern said he has no in- 
tention of retiring from his 
$35,000-a-year job, partly be- 
cause there is so much to 
do. One of his biggest con- 
cerns is recruiting compe- 
tent physicians for his staff 
and cajoling the city into ap- 
proving higher budgets. 

Pathologists can earn con- 
siderably more than the 
$20,000 a year the city ini- 
tially pays them. 

Helpern also drills his 
staff in what he sees as 
their responsibility to the 
public. 

“They’re to be objective, 
not to take sides,” he said, 
reiterating his distaste for 
the old coroner system. Cor- 
oners, Helpern went on, are 
politicians, elected to their 
jobs, and capable of exploit- 
ing death. 

“You call these cases as 
you find them. You’re not 
concerned who it is, only 
how it happened,” the chief 
instructs his staff. “The au- 
topsy room is the great 
equalizer — it’s the most 

democratic place in the 
world.” 




